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trac’ the “Fasuty Puysician,” a work now 
in the press of Wm. Hill Woodward, of this city, 
which, it is expected, will be completed in the 
course of the present summer. If we are allow- 
ed to judge of the book by the following speci- 
men; we think ourselves safe in giving it as our 
opinion, that it will be an important acquisition, 
beth to the medical and general community, 
and deserving of a liberal support. 
— + 
OF THE CLIMATE OF THE WESTERN 
- COUNTRY; 

cially with reference to its influence on Health. 
THIS extensive region may be considered as a 

valley, lying between the Alleghany mountains 
the east, and the mountains of New Mexico and 
issouri on the west: its rivers uniting from the 
the west, and the north, form one common 
~ ee 
From the gigantic scale on which this valley has 
cast, we naturally look for varieties of climate; | 
but owing to the remarkable junction of its waters, 











quence of those ranges of mountains which we have 
mentioned, there are certain features of uniformity 
attached to its atmosphere, which pervade almost 
the whole western country, and only fade away and | 
become y more indistinct, as we recede 
north y from the Mexican Gulf, and enter into 
i and colder latitudes. 
mountains, as well as our distance 
from the A ° t us from experiencing the 
cold drizzling — etn in the spring and early 
part of summer, is so disagreeable along the eastern 
coast, and extends a considerable distance inland, 
propelled by north-east winds: and a vast extent of 
continent, with lefty mountains, prevents the possi- 
ility of similar weather from the west. From the 
the winds also blow principally over land.— 
The south and south-west winds,* in this country, 
are most apt to be loaded with vapours. That part 
these vapours are accumulated by the south wind, 
it leaves the Gulf of Mexico, in passing over 
bed of the Mississippi and its numerous attendant 
es is not doubted: but the south-west 
inds, which eflenes prevail, are equally and as uni- 
charged with 
the month of January, 1824, a warm south-west 
wind was observed by a gentleman near Cape Girar- 
deau, in Missouri, on the Mississippi river, to blow. 
for more than three weeks, frequently so hard as to| 
threaten the buildings, and carrying an unmense) 
mass of clouds in adirection towards the upper lakes, 
the head waters of the Mississippi: this is not| 
mentioned as a solitary instance, but as an example 
of those curreats of air; and there seems reason to: 
suppose that long continued winds, of this descrip- 
tion, have their origin over the vast l’acific ocean, 
and pass across the southern extremity of N. Ainerica, 
the province of Texas, and the Arkansas country: | 
a sufficient cause cannot be assigned for their long 
continuance, and peculiar humidity, short of this. 

* Perhaps the most common wind of long continu-. 
ance, especially in the winter, which is charged with 
vapours, or with heavy clouds affording rain, is frein | 
one point to the southward of south-west. 

+ Neither the celebrated Volney, nor professors 
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Mitcheil or Drake, in their views on this subject, 
seem to have considered that a south- westwind, felt 
in the heart of the western country, cannot comme’ 
from any part of the Mexican Gulf in a direct line.—| 








There will be no difficulty in ascertaining this fact 
by reference to a correct map of the United States | 
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Thus, besides the rain which falls from clouds || been 


to this country, there ic a great accession of 
from the Gulf of Mexico, and, according to| 


SS SS Se it has been no- 
ticed 


ou 
much 

long continued and severe south-west gales is aba- 
ted, when the vapours compressed, probably by coun- 
ter currents of air,descend. This, i i 
one cause of floods in the rivers, which are further’ 
increased by the breaking up and dissolving of the! 

However some may be disposed to question the 
extent of space, over which these south-west winds 
(it appears reasonable to believe.) travel, yet the) 
facts, which must be admitted, and their conse-| 
quences, are of importance in assisting us to become | 

-quainted with the climate. 

fter such weather, as we have described, has con- 

tunued a length of time in winter, it is common for 
the wind to come out from between the north-west 
and the north-east intensely cold; this also was the 
case in Missouri in 1624, and many neighborhoods 
were sgou visited with peculiarly fatal fevers, of the 
typhus kind, considerably resembling the disease 
which afew years since prevailed in Kentueky, and 
elsewhere, called the cold Nor was sick- 
ness coufined to that particular section of the coun-| 
try; it extended largely through the Arkansas, Illi-| 
nvis, and elsewhere: especially in low situations, in| 
very young settlements, and where the wilderness | 
had been but partly cleared and cultivated: it was) 
particularly noticed that those who lived in warm, 
close houses, and wore suitable clothing, were the 
most exempted from its attack⸗. t 

The north-west wind, coming over the Rocky 
mountains and a bleak expanse of continent, is often,’ 
im the winter, extremely cold, especially in thosg 
states which lie most exposed. - The weather is gene- 
rally much more variable in the winter t'.an it is in! 
the same latitude on the continent east of the moun-| 
tains; but is, on an average, milder. In the summer) 
the weather is less variable than it is east of the. 
mountains, and the heat, although not greater, is 
more permanent. 
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alk a ——— This last 
mark is applicable particularly to the upper part of 
|| Missouri, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, and the 


Michigan territory, for farther on the waters 


rain seldom falls until the force of || of the Mississippi, the Santee, the Savannah, and the 


Alatamaha, the causes of diseases are more nearly 
the same. 

Notwithstanding, however, the influence 
of those causes which tend to render this climate in- 
salubrious, there are many situations in the western 
country as healthy as any on the continent of North 
America; neither is there any other section of the 
—— which bas not its disadvantages in relation to 

th. 

Having thus noticed some general and extensive 
coincidences of the climate, and some causes by 
which it is influenced, we will endeavour to examine 
a few distinguishing characteristics which mark dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and which have an influ- 
ence on the human constitution. 

In the vicinity of the rivers, as for instanee in Ken- 
tucky below the Tennessee, in Illinois below Fort 
Massac, and wp the east side of the Mississippi, in 
Missouri on the west side of the —* issippi, from 
Cape Girardeau to New Madrid, on parts of the Ar- 
kansas, and in many other above the Mth de- 
gree of latitude, is found a great deal of low ground, 
which at times is partly covered with water, by floods 
comiug down the rivers, and at other times by long 
continued — —— , which are not uncommon: 
the th of natural vegitation on this soil is ex- 
ceedingly luxuriant. 

These low grounds are intersected by gullies, con- 
taining water the whole year, and by channels of 
permanent streams; which, in adry season, are but 
rivulets; but in a time of heavy rains, some of them 
become a quarter of a mile wide. There are also 
frequently many small elevated spots of land, well 
calculated for cultivation. During a flood, the wa- 
ter is often forced up throug some ing, so as to 
cover large tracts uf land. forming temporary lakes. 
The mosquitoes in the warm weather, in such situa- 
tions, are innumerable. When a dry time eom- 


|mences, in the summer, and the waters begin to be 








In tie level tracts of country, particularly prai-| 
ries and barrens, the air is less elastic, and neither 
man nor beast can perform the same labour, with 
safety, that they have been accustomed to execute | 
in the Atlantic states. ‘This comparative want of | 
elasticity in the atmosphere is partially owing to the | 
absence of morning aud evening breezes. i 

Another peculiarity of tue western country, and | 
connected with its climate, well deserves to be no-' 
ticed. The rivers, with very few if any exceptions. 
are dependant on periodical or casual rains or tiaws 
for what is considered their full volume of water; and | 
at certain seasuns, especially in summer, they be- 
come, comparatively, insignificant streams: adrought 
in many places, succeeding tu a superfuity of water 
on the face of the earth, vast quantities of decaying 
vegetable substances and stagnant waters in parts | 
of the beds of crecks in ponds ayd swamps. are thus 
left exposed to tne rays of the sua. As we travel 
northward, these unpleasant appearances are less 
frequently noticed—but the lake country is net with- 
out them, much of it being swampy. 

Exhalations from the face of a country thus situa- 
ted, have a tendency to impart, at least, the causes of 
langour to the atmosphere, and if we have not tue 
raw and chilling north-easterly winds of the middle 
and castern states, we lack also the invigorating in-, 
fluence which is derived from a constant agitation of 
the alinosphere, and a continual change and succes-' 
sion of its particles. A very :aterial consequence in, 
relation to health follows: there are fewer cousump- 
tious with us than in tlose states of which we have 





exhaled from the surface of the earth, the air feels 
close and oppressive; many of those who have been a 
considerable time resident, are attacked as the heat 
and drought increases, with agues, that are evidently 
in a great measure dependant on, or at least, connect- 
ed with, diseased action of the liver: and often, also, 
of other glands contained in the cavity of the abdo- 
men: these agues frequent!y continue for months, and 
sometimes alternate with dysentery. Strangers or 
new comers are mustly attacked with greater vio- 
lence, by diseases, more confirmedly bilious; and 


when they are released from the first and most alar- - . 


ming symptoms. fiud entailed on them agues which 
last three, «ix, or nine months. and seldom leave the 
constitution more than the wreck of what it was in 
health. 

Fron the thirty-fourth degree of lattitude, south- 
wards, many of these last mentioned causes which 
affect the atinosphere. and throuch it the human sys- 
tem. are increased wall places durmg the su..mer 
season; and in times of low water. the air commani- 


_eates perceptibly a sense of lassitude: in addition, 


winds are frequent from the south west, which pas- 
sing over the marshy and unhealthy western shore 


_of the Mexican Golf, still more unit the air for the 


purpose of health. ‘Those whe navigate the Misgis- 
sippi at such times. smell distinetly the pestiferous 
eMfuvium that arises around, and ss carried on the 
wings of the wind. ° 

At Natchez, which is more sickly than New Or- 
leans, in consequence of being exposed to accumula- 
ted causes of disease, and at the same time destitute 
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fluence, by seeking unexposed situations, and even | 
using free and fomigations, is sdvisable- | 
In the vicinity of New Orleans, the westerly winds, | 


im addit-on z to domestic miasmata, bring the same at-; 


poison, which has been already noticed.,| 


from the border of the Guif; and the most grateful and 
refreshing breezes experienced in hot weather, are 
from the south-east; these come over an open expamse 
“i “noticed general! that — 
be noti ° as we 
Een ftp bond waters, in the course of the Mis-| 
sissippi, the debilitating influence of extreme heat in| 
the summer, with the increased condensaticn of mias-| 


and fever gradually give way to bilious fevers of the 
highest grade, and in Natchez and New Orileans,| 
and the country between and around them, very’ 
frequently in a few hours from the attack of disease, 


; 


the hand of death presses heavy on the patient. ithe court of pharmacopeia can issue agaist this re- 


The terms Barren and Prairie are not very defi-| 
nite, if we may judge from common usage. A Bar- 
ren is generally supposed to be land somewhat eleva- 
ted, and tolerably bevel, frequently of good quality,’ 
the timber of wiuch has been destoyed, probaly for 
ages: and a Prairie, a low, level tract, occasionally | 
wet, and somewhat resembling meadow land: both 
barrens and prairies in a natural state, are covered 
with long coarse . The big prairie in Missouri, 
between Cape Girardeau and New Madrid, is, ac- 
cording to the above definition, perhaps more pro- 
perly barren land. The same might be said of either 
prairies. The word prairie, in the French language, 
signifies meadow. 

Many of the barrens, since they have been enclosed | 
and preserved from fires, begin to be, where they are. 
not cultivated, covered with young tim er. 

tracts of barrens are found in perhaps all of 
the Western States, and are twleraly healthy situa-' 
tions. Agues and bilious fevers are not uncommon, 
bowever, among those who reside on them. The 
want of spring or elasticity in the atmosphere, 1s sen- 
sibly perceived in the summer and autumn, on the 
barrens and prairies. Ponds of stagnant water are 
common, and the running streams are few. From 
their exposed situation, the sudden chances in win- 
ter, acting upon syste:ns relaxed by the iaflueuces of 
summer, are severely feit. 

It is in the high wooded country at a distance from 


— 


stagnant waters and swamps. that we find, in most of | Dr. Milne dees nut appear to think it superior to the | 


the western states, an atmosphere conducive to 


health, and to a full developement of all the ply- | 


sical powers of man. 

That some who have been born, or who have be- 
vome climatized, ia places, which to a «tanger prove 
uphealthy. are generally free from diseases, and live 


suffering 
those — and the like causes, which will be 
i| 


| its influence. 


soil, a proper attention toyted. The wound healed kindly, and during the week 
ing stagnant te remain near dw . asevere pain, i 
of in the iho teal efihe cites, ont entailing Goon Ga 


next chapter, have placed many residents in an un- 
necessary state of liavility to disease. 

Limestone water is most common throughout the 
Western Country, and is generally good; but some- 
times it through impure or imperfectly formed 
beds of this earth, it then has a disagreeable taste, 
and is unwholesome. 

Among the large towns, Pittsburgh Lexington, 
Cincinnati, and Nashviile, may be esteemed the most 
healthy. 

ow. deceived by erroneous statements, think 
that we have been too severe in estimating the 
climate of this country; our reply is, that truth, not 
always told, and but seldom at first popular, will 
8 the test of examination, and must prove even- 
tually beneficial to all who come within the sphere o 
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“Expulsion of the Tape Worm. The tenia isa 
tenant which often resitsthe summons of the piysi- 
cian, and even the most forcible ejectments which 


bellicus subject. 
“Dr. Ruggia, a physician at Naples, was induced 
to try the efiects of adecoction of the root of the pome- 
ate tree, which answered his fullest expecta- 
tion, by its quick expulsion of the worm. Dr. R's 
success soon drew the attention of a host of sufferers 
from all parts of Naples, where the disease is very 
common, while at the same time, it roused the in-| 
quiry of other medical practitioners, from whom Dr. | 
R. kept his mode of treatment a profound secret.—_| 
In order todo this more effectually, he caused the) 
patients to come to his own house, and drink the me- 
dicine there. A young man, however, whom the 
Doctor employed to bring the pomegranate root 
from the country, betrayed his worthy master, and 
the secret became divulged a few menihs ago at Na- 
ples. In consquence of this, the remedy was exten- 
sively tried at the great hospital, and with complete 
success. Dr. Milne has also employed the remedy, | 
whic. ans-vered his most sanguine expectations.—: 
The mode in which he administered it is as follows : | 
two ounces of the fresh root of the pomegranate tree, 
are sliced finely, and slowly simmered down from a 
pint and a half toa pimt, and then strained. Of this’ 
one third part is given early in the morning, and 
another third every two hours, till the whole is ta- 
ken. If this dues not expel the worm, the same is 
to be repeated the nexiday.and so on. Some phy-! 
‘sicians at Naples use the bark of te root only; but'| 








root generaily. 










arm, in the course of the inner cutaneous nerve, to the 
hand. ‘This pain was most severe about two inches 
below the inner condyie of tue humerus, and in the 
museles composing the fleshy part of the thumb— 
These symptoms continued, aud gradually increased, 
for four months and upwards. At the tiie she was 
first seen by Dr. Webster, the pain was most excru- 
ciating, ially in the upper part of the forearm, 
and in the cicatrix. Many remedies and ica- 
tions were tried, but none gave any relief, except a 
blister that extended frum the bend of the arm to 
the wrist. Acupuncture was therefore determined 
on. A needle was introduced at iwo different points 
in the upper and inner part of the forearm, to the 
depth of three quarters of au inch. The same was 
dune in the ball of the thumb, until the needle al. 
most penetrated through the hand. The in tument 
was turned gently round at cach introduction, but did 
not remain longer than 15 seconds atatime. The 
patient felt litle pain im consequence except when 


the needle was turning. ‘The originai pain continn ~ 


ed, without diminution, for two days afterwards. On 
the third day it was much aileviated. On the fourth 
she was free from complaint, and remained so. 
— + N 
Acupuneture in Suspended Animation.—Dr. An 

Tomo Carrano reiates, that iu the presence of se- 
veral persons, be plunged a young kitten, eight daye 
old, in cold water. ‘Ihe anima: was retained under 
water until all motion had ceased. When witidrawn. 
the tongue protruded out of the muut!,, and was co- 
vered with froth—the lun's were stifi—the heart 
did not beat, and all signs of life had disappeared. 
When plunged a second time into the water it sunk 
to the bottom. It was again withdrawn, ex to 
the sun, and wiped dry with warm clothes. Frictions 
on the abdomen were next resorted to; but none of 
these means producing any effect, acupuncture was 
performed about three quarters of an hour after sigas 
of life had ceased. A needle was passed through the 
heart, the point resting on the dursal vertel.ra. In 
less than five minutes the needle began to be slightly 
agitated, announcing a movement in the heart. This 
rapidly increased, and was soon fullowed by motion 
of the anterior extremities—next by the act of res- 
piration, cries, and finally by movements of the whole 
pody. Placed in its basket, the animal remained 
two hours in a very languid state, but at the end of 
this time, the mother having come to its assistance, 
warmed, suckled, and re-animated it. From this 
cireumstance, Dr. Carraro concludes, that this 
state of debility depended more on the coldness the 


l animal had experienced in the water, than on the 








— — 
| IF puncturation.—It is by no means universally | 
believed that tlere are any qood effects resulting | 
from acupuneture, beyond these produced on the pa- || 
tient’s imagination. In medicine we are very prone | 


! puncture of the heart. A month after this experi- 


ment the kitten enjoyed excellent health, and dis- 


| played all the vivacity of the species. 


‘The same experiment was repeated many times 
with equal swecess; from which Dr. C. concludes, 


to be aged, proves little: for it is a wellknown treth, todoult every hing or which we cannot catisfac- | that the puncture of tLe heart is not only a useful, but 
that the constitution of a man is caleulated for wlap-* tortiy account. But tis ts a dangerous scepticism in ‘a safe operation. He expresses his hope that ip 
tation to every clime, and alinost every mode of liv- many cases: fur in truth, we cannot account for but | cases of asphyxia in human subjects, physicians will 
ing. The same argument might ve adduced by the (very few of the phenomena that are daily presented ‘resort to itm preference to any other means.—.4n- 


Asiatics, as favouring t¢ habitual ue of opiu:n, or | 


‘toour eyes. Uf, one hundred years ago, a man had | 


even of corrosive su iimate, and these practices are | proclaimed that an esr of rye would make a woman’ 
not uncommon among ‘Lem. misearry, he would Lave been tanghed at asa vi- | 

There are certain situations. © ic!) unive-sal con- sionary or a knave. Yet the thing is proved beyond | 
sent has allowed to be more healt!.y tian others; thus | the possibility of doubt. At prescnt it is the fashion { 
the hillsof East Jersey, on the Atlantic coast, with among the knowing ones of this Metropolis to rank | 
their pure, bracing atmosphere, are acknowledged ‘acupuncture and moxthustion with metallic tracta-| 
to afford a more salubriows residence tian can be ‘tion and animal magoetism. We have nat seen. 
ound in the vicinity of the woo¢ed swamps. and the | enough of either process to authorize a dictum on the | 
norasses, with which the southern port of that state occasion—and therefore we shall content ourselves, | 
serminates. And yet, on the southern extremity of im the present state of the inquiry, with making re- 
New Jersey live some of our hardiest and most ro- ports. fom time to time, of such histories as appear 
oust fellow citizens. \ well authenticated. 

There is, however. little doubt. but that many «- Dr. Webster mentions the case of a female, who 


nal. Caw. de Med, 1525. 
— +o 

Ulcers of the Tatestines im Svcers of long duration.— 
Dr. Troiiien, of the Hotel Dien of Lyons, bas given 
accounts of two subjects, in which he found ulcers of 
the mucous membrane in every stage at the same 
time, from their first commencement to such a com- 
plete ciratrization as left no other proof of their ex- 
istence than a faint brownish circle; marking where 
the thickened edge of the ulceration had first been. 
The accounts are such as we cannot impeach, without 
attacking the author's veracity, or without a far more 
minute examination of the mucous membrane, than 





will becor.e. in the c-adual prorress of improveruent. the moment the vein was opened, she felt exerucia- 


tuations in this country, now onbeai(hy.or deemed so, bad been bled in the arm foggain in the head. At 
safe places of residcace. 


& berbarcis inole of half) tung pain, and, whilst the blood was flowing, she fain- 





is generally made among us. Dr. T.’s observations 
are only part of a copious list ly different authors, 
which this place does not afford sufliicient room te 
describe.—Archwes. 
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_ It quickens the action of other cathartic medicines, | 


when combined with them in smali quantities. Ex-' 
| ternally, in the form of decoction or ointment, it pro- | 
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| replaced Ly uther remedies, when the intentions for 
| which it Was given are answered. 
Another objection to the general use of this bre ~ is 


The hi t degree of heat from the first to the fif- _ duces a sense of burning cn the skin, and is found || the enormous quantities which are eaten, to the erciu- 
th ~~ month, was on the eleventh, at 2u'clock, efficacious in psora and syme other cutaneous effec- |) sion uf other aud more healtuyarticles of food; because, 


~ when the mercury stood, im the shade, at 92.) 
The lowest fall was on the fifteenth, at 6 o'clock, 


. m. when it stood at 61. The mean heat was 75. 
The range 51. 

The health of the city still remains good. A few 
eases of bilious fever have occured, but, in general, 
not mali t. Mild diarrhea is very common. 
Cholera infantum has prevailed with more malig- 
nancy than any other diseasc—it is very prevalent, 


> and many chiidren have died with it, since the fif- 


teenth of last month. 
— — — 


MEDICAL BOTANY. 


A description of the Westerns Mepicar Prants, in- 
ciuding some notice of their Medical virtues; to Le 
selected and described at, or near, the time of their 
flowering , and continued through the season of Bo- 
tanical inpest.gatwn; 

By J. Locke, M. D. 
Author of the Outlines of Botany, 
And Principai of the Cincinnati Femaie Academy. 

Nuphar advena.— Yeilow water lily. 

An aquatic, growing in waters which have mud 
at the bottom. Root often as thick as one’s arm, 
very light and porous; leaves large, heart-sl.aped, 
polished, entire, on long half-round foot-staiks, either 


floating on the surface, or, if the water be shallow, 


raised above it. Flowers yellow, one or two inches 
in diameter; calyx six, roundish concave leaves; pe- 
tals inconspicuous; stamens numerous, stigma large, 
radiated, and sessile on the fleshy germ. Capsule 
fleshy, seeded. Found in a small pond near 
Muil creek bridge. 

Class XIII. ria. Orderl. Monogynia. 

Natural Order. Hydrocharides. 

Caaracren or true Genus. Calyx five or six 
leaved. Petals many, minutc, inserted with the ste- 
mina upon the receptacle; externally nectariferous. 
Stigma orbicular, radiated, sessile. Capsule car- 
nose, many-celled, many-seeded, superior —Nidtall. 

Cuaraciern or THE Srectxs. Leaves heart- 
shaped, entire; lobes divaricate; calyx six-leaved, 
» ager than the petals. 


— — 


Phytolacca decandra. Poke. 
Rovt large, perennial. The herbage, although 
annual, attaim= the height of from seven to ten feet. 


Stem purple, braoched, g'aucous; branches axillary.) aay other equaily Leaithy bread, leaving the patient | | 
| the same exceptions that other articles of food are, 
— 


Leaves ovate, pnted, wavy, often ten or twelve 
inches long. Flowers v ate, in racemes opposite to 
a leaf, succeed | | ¥ ciusters of purple berries, con- 
dye. Begins t ‘locum in July, although the plant is 
) ‘m general medicinal, yet tie young shoots are used 
for food. 
_ Class X Deeandria; Order VI. Decagynia. 
Natural Order; Polyzonez. 
CHARACTER OF THE GENUS. Calyx 5, leaved, re- 


. 
| Exur:'rioy. Ten grains ordinarily produce vom-' 
iting, in from one to two hours, and care should Le 
|| taken not to accumulate the medicine in the stomac!,. 
| by too early repetition. Three or four grains, com- 
|| bined with aloes or jalap, form an active and easy 
| purge. The powder is generally more certain 
| less troublesome than any liquid preparations.” 
— — 


DYSPEPTIC BREAD. 

The constant use of this article of food las become | 
very fasiionabie. Every person of easy mould who! 
is, OF fancies Limself dyspeptic, unmnediately resorts to 
tue use of some remedy ; and the one used by the in- 
dividual, whw, in the estimation of tie invalid, ranks | 
higuest in the fasiionavie worid, is the one selected, 
wi 


; 





' 





! 


health we sould tahe medicine to prevent sickness, 
is one fraugist with danger, a.J the result of ignd- 
ramce; fur 1 we are iu gocd health, we certainly 
Cannot Wis! to Le better: and, if in health, we resort 


vody ; predispusing it to disease, and arouse its sus- 
ceptai- ues to the uupress ot every morbific cause 
With Wuicu we Come in Contact. 

Une law of ti.e human system, is to adapt its sensi- | 
| Lilstres ty tue Lature and impress of cvery intruding) 
wreign bedy; and eventually admit, without injury, 
ihe introduction of the most deadiy poison; the daiiy 
use of one kind of medicine, will eventually be re- 
ceived with impunity, producing little or no disturb- 
ance in the system, uniess the quantity be very much 
augmented. 

ihe dyspeptic bread is made from coarse ground 
wheat without bolting; consequently the husk re- 
mains in tue oread, and the onty mgredient on which 





J 
+ 


— 
I 


thout reference to tue condition of his own system, | 
or the nature of iis malady. he idca, that when in! 


to the use of medicine, we only deiilitate the sys-|! 


tem, and derange tue regular Lealti:y action of the) 





| fursooth, if a little of it is good, more must be better, 
and the stomach 1s filled with a tenmaceous, ’ 
mass, impermeable to the gastric fluid; and must 

until its tenacity 


, Becessarily remain in the stomach, 
the intestine motion, consequent to 


| overcome by 
the chemical analysis of its elements. The energies 


of tue stomach are weakened ty i's exertions in trans- 

forming this mass into chyme, and a failure in perfect- 
ing tis is felt in every organ of digestion, by the in- 

|creased and unnatural stimulus of the ved 

| chyme. 

| As to the bran, it is of but little more i e 


as a Butriment, than the same quantity of chaff would 
be, if ground equally fine It undoubtedly prevents, 
| in some degree, tLe upifurm aad indissolubie t- 
ness of the mass, and at the same time gives it a rough 
irritating surface; it presents to the coats of the 
Stomach many sharp points, which and irritates 
that organ to increased and unnatural action ; the 
consequence of which is, an ultimate corresponding 
debility. 

In selecting articles of healthy food, we have tc 
be governed by the peculiarities of the patient, for it 
is impossible tu make out a bill of fare suited to every 
case: whether it occurs in the same individual at 
diflerent times, or in different persons with a 
sunilar disease. Even in health, we often see a 
certain article of food received and relished by one 
individual, whilst with a second, the same diet would 
act as a puison, producing perhaps, excessive vomit- 
ing and spasms. With the invalid, the same kind of 
| food received to day with impunity, will be highly in- 
| jurious at some future time. We are well aware that 
some articles of food contain a greater quantity of 
| nutriment than others, but this does not prove that 
| every person will receive the most nourishment from 
| the use of that food. A hale, stout wood chopper will 

eat with much advantage, large quantities of bacon 
and beans, from which he derives more nourishment 





' 
| 


; 
' 





its greal virtues depend as au autidyspeplic. The 
eflect of this bran must be mechanical ; irritating, or 
geading tue bowels to act, without altering their con- 
dition, or removiug (Le cause of their torpur, the very | 
or medicines tiat will arvuse tle peristaltic ener-. 
4 gies of the intestines. Tv this mechanical irriiaticn,' 
| the bowels will, fur a while, be susceptible; but’ 

eventually their susceptivilities will becume accus-' 
tomed to it, and then the efiect will be the same as: 





| av better than when he commenced its use. If, by 
) Udis time, he is not satisfied of its metiiciency in cor- 
yrecting the depraved secretory functions of the dii- 


}would advise bim to use bread made from bran, 

having no flour with it; this would ve in consenance 
i with the first plan, and migl.t, for a while, have the| 
|| this situation we should consider ii just as rational 


eifect ; and, alsu, in return, ioose its virtues. And in 
' if he were to resurt (o pulverized glass. coarse sand, or 


State indicating tue necessiiy of aperient inedicine, | 
i 


; 
; 


taining a red juice, which bas beeu mace a permanent | ferent digestive organs, the only source of health, we | 


! 


than he would from any other food : but, if a delicate, 


| town, female was to eat the same quantity, instead 


| of nourishing, it would perhaps,destroy her—it would 
be certain to debilitate her excessively. In some 
cases we may, with some degree of certainty, select 
‘aud recommend -uiiable articles of diet; but, it is 
often the case that the stomach refuses the very arti- 
cle we thought best adapted : and the consequence is, 
that our judgment has io yield to the natural selections 
of that organ; which. is the final result of all 
ions upon the subject. ‘TLe bran bread is subject to 


and we cannot even cuusen' tothe popular opinion that 
its healtl.y qualities are in the least augmented by the 
addition of the bran; for we consider it perfectly un- 
pLylosoplical, that an article of diet can be more 
|healthy by the addition of an inert and innutritious 
substance. We do not speak unadvisedly on the ne- 
ture and effecis of the dyspeptic bread, for we have used 
it in our own case, and thatofmany others: and never 
in one single instance Lave we derived the least benefit 


sem ling a corolla; corvllanone; being superior; 10, any other equally bars and irritating substance. 
seeded. |, But although we have no confidence in its remedia- 

Character of the species. Flowers with 10 eta-| ble powers when used as pointed vut above, still we 
mens and 10 styles —Linnaus. |, are far froin think ng it destitute of virtues when used 


from it; except in those cases of fecal accumulations in 
| the bowels, the only intention being to increase for 
jthe time, the peristaltic motion of the intestines ; 





Uses. Phytolacea is a certain emetic and cathar- | in a proper manner. 

tic, attended so:netimes in its operation with narco-'| It is the comsiant disposition, manifested by many. 
tic symptoms. It differs from the other emeties in| to resort to fashionable remedies, merely because 
common use by beth the slowness and length of its) they are fashionable, without the least reierence to 
operation. Au operative dose is frequenily an hour, | their physical or moral tendencies, that we arc wish- 
and sometimes two, before it begins to produce vomit. || iag to correct. 

' ing; but after this operation bas commenced, it not la chronic constipation of the bowels, where it is 
unfrequently goes on with great obstinacy for many || produced by sedentary ha! its, in a phiegmatic con-' 





if 
| 


whilst other and more important remedies were used 
to change their secretions, and angment the tone and 
energies of the muscular fibers of those organs. And 
even this effect was soon lost, unless it was assisted 
by other remedies. w!ich would have answered the 
purpose, if given by themselves. 
— — 
Action of porsens on we gctalles —Mr. F. Marcer 


hours. Patients are not all similarly affected by it.) stitution ; and there is a constitutional deficiency of | has found that poisons act on vecetables in a manner 
On some it operates promptly and with mildness; in|; nervous sensibility; the mechanical excitement ofthe | very similar to that in which they affect animals — 
others it occasions distressing nausea, vertigo and | stomach and bowels, produced by the coarseness and |) Thus various mineral su' stances appear to act by a 
temporary insensibility of the retina. Large doses) barshness of the dyspeptic bread, would, as a tempo-|| kind of corrosive power, and some vegetable poisons 
are apt to occasion hypercatharsis. Phytolacca is|j rary prescription, be of service; if not continued too in a manner more resembling that of a narcotic; it 
administered with advantage in rheumatism, im suc: long. It should be used as an adjuvant to other, and | this language can be employed in speaking of an ap- 


doses asdo not produce a great effect on the stomach.) more important medicines; to be discontinued ori plication made to a being possessed of no nervous 
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ing cases are selected to illustrate the founda- 
tion of this i 
“Mrs. D., of B., when far advanced in her first 
pregnancy, was accidentally passing at the moment 
when a child fell under a waggon, the wheels of which 
went over it, fracturing both arms, both legs, and so 
sev injuring the trunk, as to cause its almost in- 
stant death. ‘The little suflerer was taken up in her 





in the fall of last year.— 
i on one or 


foot, without any local pain or weakness, or any per- 


Pain 
and in some 
of his lower extremities. The 
wg = pees 100 in a minute. 
peculiar liv - No unusual heat 
the skin occurred. 


occurred—in one case very 


was feeble, 
The face had 


appearance 

The tongue was slightly coated, 
very flabby. In several cases, there were con- 
sores about the mouth, and in two or three 
bzemorrhage from the gums; bowels generally regu- 
lar; urine natural; death always preceeded by severe 


dissections made exhibited the intestines 
ith dark, livid spots, in the greatest abun- 
upon the large intestines, and the stomach in- 
» with a discoloration upon the under and lar- 
i The uterus was natural. 

any one ascertained whether our ergot be or 
be not a different species from that of Europe! We 
have here, among thirty-two patients, not a si 

case of gangrene on record.—WN. Y. Wed. & Phys.— 


Jour. 
3+ oS 

“On the Utility of Evacuations in the | 
Diseases of Old People. By J. B. Foucant, M.D.) 
it has been known, in this country, that old people 
better than one would, a — 
Anthony Carlisle, we recollect, J 
this point, in his work on age, 
even in France, where the lancet | 
in such terror, the antiphlogistic | 
.. $to gain ground. Our present author 
ith the want of success attendant on the 
administering tonics and stimulants in 
diseases of old age, and was thereby led to an op- 
te system. In this syste le was more fortunate, 
has related a number of cases which.were ne- 
cessarily successful ones, and as the treatment adapt- 
ed, even by M. Foucart, is less energetic than that 
employed by the best practitioners in this country, 
we sali not go into the merit of the paper in this place. 
It is for pathology we lovk to our continental neigh- 


— — 


— 


— —i 


“ Influence of the Maternal Imagination on the Futus. 


daughter 
After a few days,||and have subsequently (after a lapse of tw 
become more numerous, and extended up to|| years) continued to be, in a state of laxity 


instances, the patient lost the} that of the inj 


presence, with its mutilated limbs dangling uselessly 
from it. She was most violeatly affected by the ac- 


extremities, generally about the || cident; and, after some time, was delivered of a 


, whose limbs were, at the moment of birth, 
— 
per- 
iy similar im appearance to 
child. 


“Mrs. B. of Fisherton, was alarmed during her 
pregnancy, by to answer a knock at her door, 
rom one of the Italian itinerant showmen, who thrust 
the hind part of a raccoon nearly inher face. On 
delivery, her child had extensive spina bifida, with 
peculiarly emaciated buttocks and lower extremities. 

“Mrs. N., of Catherine Street, was standing at Ler 
door, during the passing of an election cavalcade, 
when a girl of the town, with 2 most terrific harelip, 
thrust her face nearly into contact with that of this 
lady, who fainted from the shock. Some months after- 
wards, she was delivered of aremarkably fine and well- 
formed child, with the exception of a deep harelip. 

“Mrs. C., of Endless Street, returning home one 
evening, in about the seventh month of the p an- 
cy, missed the bridge before her door, and fell into 
the water: the inconvenience which she felt from the 
fall was slight. On delivery, the ossification of the 
parietes of the cranium was so imperfect, that a con- 
geries of small detached portions, like lentils, was 
alone perceptible. The head and neck of the left 
thigh-bone were also seperated from its shaft, in the 
centre of which anotber fracture was discovered, It 
is worthy of remark, that the father of this child was 
born in precisely the same state, as to the thigh, 
which has been subsequently frequently fractured 
anew. 

“I leave these facts for consideration. The first 
case is authenticated by an intimate uaintance 
with the family in which it occurred, the rest 
came immediately under my own notice iu the whole 


of their progress. 


fect uselessness, 


— — 

Mr. Santanxpiene has lately offered a description 
of the shape and the length of the needles used by the 
—= in Japan and China, for acupuncturation. 
e has also given an account of their eumpusition.— 


He claims privrity in the use of this remedy in 


France; and is of opiuion, that the seusations experi- 

enced by the patient, on ..e introduction of the 

needic, are the result of a galvanic action eccasioned 

by the contact of the metal with the nervous and mus- 

cular fibres, and with the fluids which wet the needle. 
— — 

Professor Petters» Fins has puhlished a notice of 








Mr. Toone, of Salisbury. 1 beg to be permitted 
to offer a few remarks upon the much disputed point 
of the intluence oi the imagination in pregnant women, 
and the effect of external impressions on the fetus in 
utero. 


4 


rposes, and others from ignorance, are disposed to 
Ty the idea of this suscepti!ili'y, is unwarranta- 


f 


* 


ble, and often trul 
hand, it can scarce 


cy, the imagination does, in some cases, seem toex- gion. The belly was swollen, and from its palpita-) repeated his microscopic o 2 
ercise a very extraordinary influence upon the forina- | tion it eould be perceived that it was distented by, He here found the globulus of the foerfits (wice the size 
ion of the child, and that this is occasionally very gas. ‘The alvine evacuations were stopt, and the re-) of Uose of the adult. Of course, there can be no 
In-. sult was borborygmi, eructation, and frequent vomi- mixture of such dissimilar fluids w the circulation.— 
During the first days, the fuod vomited was|! If the analogy extended to man, it sulves a question 
practice,sostrongly is tis opinion entertained by me, , mixed with some mucous and bile, but it afterwards which has given rise to much discussion.— Bulletin 
The attack had commenced with ri-|| des Se. Med. 


materially affected by external impressions. 
deed. from circumstances which occurred in my own 


that whenever the mower, during the period of ges-) 
tation, has related any remarkable transaction which 
has forcibiy impressed upun her mind, or any acci-, 
dent of any extraordinary nature, which has beialien | 
her, I have seldom been mistaken in my expectation | 
gi some defect or malformation of the child. The’ 


the theory and effects of acupuncture, from experi- 
ments made at the hospital >aint Louis. It results 
|from his oLservations that he has scen acupuncture 


| with success; Ist, in violent neuralgia; 2nd, in rheu- 
mati⸗io: Jd, in accidental contusions and anomalous | 
“The extent to which many women, for interested pains; 4th, in chronic affections —Reeur Medicalr.|| 


— 


M: Letn’s Case of Constipation, cured cold 


mischievous; yet,on the other | Water—< A man servant, aged 22, afflicted with | the egg, to differ in size and form from those of the adult 
be denied, tat during pregnan- continued colic, apparently about the umbilical re- | animal. Encouraged by this discovery, M. Prevost 


_ ting. 


became facal. 
gors succeeded by burning heat, thirst, and headache. 

“M. Leth imagined that there must be some in- 
tersusceptio, as there was no symptom of Lernia, and 
had recourse to bloodletting, antispasmodies, purga- 





| tives and embrocations, wat with ao effect. 


The ab-| 


domen became more and more disturbed, the pulse re- 
mained hard, and a clammy sweat drenched the hands. 

Compresses of a number of folds were now dipped 
in iced-water and applied over the abdomen, chan- 
ging the cloths so suon as they became heated. The 
patient was also ordered to drink water as cold as it 
could Le —— from the spring, and at the same 
time to twelve drops of laudanum every two 
hours. It was on the eleventh day that this practice 
was and it was almost i i successful 
in reletving the pains, and a dose of castor oil was 
found sufficient to remove the accumulated fexca! 
mati cr fiom the intestinal canal. 

— — 
“ The Skin.—The late Mr. Chevalier, in his Lec- 
tures on the structure of the human body, and on the 
and functions of the skin,” has some observa- 
tions of interest. On examining the cuticle witha - 
microscope magnifying one hundred and umes, 
on a ground of dark-biue paper, be was unable to dis- 
cover any pores , but those which were evidently pas- 
sages to the hairs. In seeing even these, be has been 
more successful than Beciard Additions to Bichat. 
Art. Epid. Syst.) The uuder surface, however, was 
a Le calls e/a- 
mina regularly arranged, of exquisite tenuity, pre- 
senting a follicular appearance, and seperated | 
each other by interesting bands of a thicker sub- 
stance. In these fullicular cavities, according to 
Mr. Chevalier, are contained minute villi, or penicil- 
i, supported upun a fine, vascular network, covering 
the surface of the cutis. From these, he 
the perspiration to be effused, and to traverse the 
substance of the cuticle, which is spongy, to admit of 
this process. 

“The rete mucosum, he acknowledges to have an 
existence in the white as well as in the black subject; 
and states that he has repeatedly seperated it. 

Of sebaceous , he describes two sets; one 
immediately beneath, and closely adherent to, the 
inner surface of the cuticle; the other beneath the 
rete mucosum. Mr. Cuevacien, in this, difers ma- 
terially from the latest writers, who consider these 
organs as mere fullicies, and not Mr. Prumse 
in a later work on the same subject, expresses a be 
lief, that what Mr. Cuxzvacier took for glands, was a 
series of little masses of sevaceous mucous, adberi 
to, and filling up, the orifices of the sebaceous follicles. 

— a> - 

“4cid in the human stomach.—Dr. Roneat Jame 
Graves has publisied,in the Dublin Transactions, 
a series of chemical experiments, made on the hi 
ly acid fluid discharged by a patient, in a vivlent pe- 
riodical vomiting. It was so acrimouivus as to ex- — 
coriate the mouth and throat. Dr. Graves proved, 
to his own satisfaction, that this was owing to the pre- 
sence of lactic acid. ‘This agrees with the observa- 
tions of Curvreuit, but by no means so with the 
subsequent ones of Dr. Prov, in the Philosophical — 
Transactions; who, by a careful series of observa- 
tions, conceives that he proved it to be the muriatic. 
We thus see our old uncertainty of the nature of this 
substance, far from promising a speedy disappear- 
ance. Are we not at liberty to infer, that dilierent 
acids are produced in different cases, particularly in ~ 
disease! 1 

* Non-communication between the Circulation of the 
| Foetus and the Parent. MM. Prevost and Dumas — 
have found the glebules of the chick, extracted from 
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rvatigns upon the goat. 
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